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ABSTRACT 

Student-led crime prevention programs are becoming 
increasingly popular in elementary, middle, and high schools. These programs 
give young people the opportunity to take the lead in making their schools 
safer and to work collaboratively with adults. Proponents of such programs 
assert that they make schools and surrounding communities safer and 
strengthen social bonds among students. This manual provides models and 
variations of student-led crime prevention programs and describes key steps 
for implementing such programs in schools. The first part of the manual lays 
the philosophical groundwork for student-led crime prevention. It describes 
what Student-led crime prevention is, why it is important, why such programs 
are needed, the benefits of the programs, and the key principles that 
underlie their effectiveness. The second part of the manual provides 
assistance in implementing student-led crime prevention programs. It explains 
the role of students, administrators, teachers, parents, and the community; 
provides examples of activities for students; offers points to consider when 
implementing a program, including recruiting local resources; discusses 
challenges to implementing a program; and describes four successful model 
programs. The manual also contains an extensive list of resources and 21 
references in endnotes. (WFA) 
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Executive Summary 



I n the autumn of 1997, a Mississippi high school 
student member of a crime prevention program 
that encourages anonymous reporting alerted his 
adviser to the fact that an armed student was com- 
ing to campus intending to shoot someone. The 
armed student was apprehended, no one was 
harmed, and a potential tragedy was averted. 

Middle school students in Iowa involved in a 
school-based crime prevention program decided to 
teach elementary school students crime prevention 
tips to make them safer. In addition to helping their 
younger colleagues, the middle school students 
themselves became more involved in school activi- 
ties and were better students. 

Elementary school students trained as play- 
ground mediators in California have greatly reduced 
the amount of time that administrators and faculty 
spend on school disputes, as well as the number of 
fights between students. 



Student-led crime prevention can help make 
schools and surrounding communities safer. The 
concept, increasingly popular around the nation, is 
simple: young people given the opportunity to take 
the lead in making their schools safer will benefit 
both the school and themselves. They also 
strengthen the social bonds that are essential to 
their healthy growth as members of the larger com- 
munity. 

This manual provides examples of student-led 
crime prevention, outlines its variations and 
describes key steps for bringing it to schools. 

For the great majority of youths in the United 
States, school represents a safe time of the day. “In 
1998, students were about two times as likely to be 
victims of serious violent crime away from school as 
at school.”' It is a mistake to suggest that schools 
in America have been overrun by crime. The strong 
commitment of administrators and educators con- 
tinues to limit crime’s encroachment on the task of 
education. 
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Of course, just because young people are less 
likely to be victimized by crime in school does not 
mean that schools are crime free. Recent tragedies 
have raised awareness that no community can be 
complacent. For years, we have known that 
America’s youths are disproportionately both vic- 
tims and offenders, and that this vulnerability 
extends inside the schoolhouse doors. 

• According to recent studies, students are 
victims of over one million non-fatal violent 
crimes each year. In 1993, 1995, 1997 
and 1 999, about 7 to 8 percent of students 
reported being threatened or injured 
with a weapon such as a gun, knife or club 
on school property in the prior 12 months.^ 

• Theft is the most common crime in 
schools, and students are generally more 
likely to be victims of theft at school 
than in the community. In 1997, about 
one-third of all students in grades nine 
through 12 said that someone stole or 
deliberately damaged their property, such 
as their car, clothing or books, on school 
property during the prior 1 2 months. This 
proportion was similar in 1 993 and 1 995. 



• In 1997, about 15 percent of all students 
in grades nine through 1 2 said that they had 
been in a physical fight on school property 
in the prior 1 2 months. In that same year, 
37 percent reported that they had been 
in a physical fi^t in any location (including 
on school property).’' 

• A quarter to a third of students report 
being offered drugs while at school. 

The challenges of dealing with crime and vio- 
lence are not limited to middle and secondary 
schools. Though statistics are not readily available 
for elementary-age youths, we do know that certain 
behaviors (e.g., bullying, fighting, harassing, disre- 
specting property) as well as being victimized may 
predict future delinquent behavior. Several studies, 
for example, suggest that bullying in early childhood 
may be an early sign for developing violent tenden- 
cies and criminality.* 
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The presence of crime in schools and the com- 
munity plays a real and damaging role in the lives of 
many youths. Nearly half of students change their 
daily routine because of the fear of violence at 
school or in the community.^ As many as four in 
10 teenagers thought that at some point during 
their lifetimes someone would fire a gun at them.^ 
Crime, violence and drugs are consistently at the 
top of teen concerns in national polls.^ 

The good news is that in many communities, 
students have worked in leadership roles as well as 
in partnership with adults to reclaim schools, parks, 
playgrounds and streets. Their energy, idealism, 
vitality and commitment have proved worthy anti- 
dotes to crime and its consequences. Young people 
may represent one of our greatest resources in 
making schools safer, according to some studies, in 
which, for example: 

• Teenagers were more likely to volunteer than 
any other age group; more than one out 
of three teenagers and six out of 1 0 
volunteers started volunteering by the 
age of 1 4; over half of teen volunteers 

got involved with volunteering through 
school or religious institutions; 

• Seven out of 1 0 young people saw 
themselves as capable of making positive 
changes in their communities; almost 
nine out of 10 young people could name 
specific steps that should be taken to 
reduce violence among their peers and 
in the community;" 
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• Nearly nine in 1 0 teens said they would 
volunteer for one or more kinds of 
activities that help prevent crime. 

Student-led crime prevention provides a vehicle 
to actively engage young people in the life of the 
school community, to ask for their help and guid- 
ance and to offer them the same. It allows those 
close to the crime problem a means of action. 

Asking students to become part of the solution 
is an important step toward safe and crime-free 
schools. The most obvious benefit of doing so is 
that students provide an available resource in that 
work. Less obvious, but no less important a benefit 
is that involving students builds partnership and 
teamwork skills, provides nontraditional roles for 
leadership, engages a wide range of students and 
enlists students in setting and sustaining positive 
behavioral norms. 
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What Is 
Student-led 
Crime 
Prevention? 



C rime prevention involves both reducing opportu- 
nities for crime to occur and addressing causes of 
crime.According to the Crime Prevention Coalition 
of America, crime prevention is about adopting a pat- 
tern of attitudes and behaviors that reduce the threat 
of crime to individuals and communities and enhance 
their sense of safety and security. Both actual crime 
rates and fear of crime must be addressed; criminolo- 
gists have amply documented the independent influ- 
ence of these factors. Social ills such as poverty, 
racism, neighborhood disorganization and youth alien- 
ation are all part of the equation that yields crime-rid- 
den and dangerous neighborhoods. Because crime 
has many causes, the arena for meaningful preventa- 
tive action is large. Crime prevention initiatives can 
tackle issues as diverse as substance abuse, violence, 
vandalism, neighborhood environment, gang activity 
and the participation of citizens in neighborhood 
organizations. Ultimately, crime prevention seeks to 
positively influence the quality of living and learning 
and helps to develop schools and communities in 
which crime will not flourish. 



What does “student-led” add to this picture? 

Student-led crime prevention means that; 

* Students have real opportunities to 
develop, organize and execute crime 
prevention programs and projects. 

* Students hold appropriate responsibility 
and accountability for activities, but 
school officials’ responsibilities are 
acknowledged and respected. 

* School officials, teachers and community 
members view students as collaborators 
and partners in school safety. 

* Crime prevention and a student’s role in 
it are viewed as an opportunity to create 
synergy with other strategies designed 
to ensure that schools are responsive to 
all children. 
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A number of independent evaluations of 
school-based prevention programs have shown 
them to have great promise. 

• A curriculum-based crime prevention 
program involving secondary school student 
leadership was shown to increase students' 
sense of social responsibility as well as 
their crime prevention knowledge.' 

• A study of peer mediation efforts in 
California showed that the implementation 
of these efforts reduced by one-third the 
amount of time that administrators spent 
helping to resolve student conflicts.^ 

• A study of a bullying prevention program 
for elementary and junior high school 
children (in several countries including 
the United States) showed substantial 
reductions in the frequency with which 
students reported being bullied or bullying 
others.^ 

• Engaging students in structured problem 
solving of crime issues in their schools 
helped to reduce fighting among students, 
victimization of teachers and fear for 
personal safety, compared to a similar 
school where students were not so trained."* 

• A conflict resolution program focusing 
on empowering students to take leadership 
roles in resolving conflicts demonstrated 
positive changes in classroom climate, 
moderate to significant decreases in 
physical violence in the classroom, and 
reduced name-calling and verbal insults.^ 

In short, evaluations confirm that the right pre- 
vention program implemented with fidelity and 
incorporated into a comprehensive prevention 
strategy can have a real and positive impact on the 
safety and efficacy of a school.* 

At its core, student-led crime prevention is about 
youth-adult collaboration and trusting the capacities 
of young people to make a real difference in an area 
important to them — ^the safety and security of 
themselves, their friends, their school and their 
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community. The actions may vary by age, by juris- 
diction and by circumstance. But the purposes are 
consistent: 

• To reduce or prevent crime; 

• To engage students as active leaders in 
the process; 

• To develop pervasive support in the 
school community for crime prevention; 

• To engage adults in partnership v^ith 
youth; and 

• To enhance the sense of community in 
the school. 



High school students might volunteer v^ith pre- 
vention programs in collaboration v^ith school secu 
rity officers to patrol hallways; middle school stu- 



dents might organize a forum to give students a 
chance to air concerns about safety; elementary 
school students might develop a skit that teaches 
their peers the importance of avoiding strangers. 

Student-led crime prevention cultivates a sense 
of shared mission between youths and adults, a 
sense that can be important for conducting other 
school activities. According to the Hawkins and 
Weis social development model, meaningful partici- 
pation in activities is one of the foundations upon 
which the elements of the social bond, i.e., attach- 
ment, commitment and belief, are generated, rein- 
forced and maintained.^ 
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Though student-led crime prevention encour- 
ages youths to collaborate with school administra- 
tors and other community leaders, adults retain the 
ultimate responsibility to both higher authorities 
and the public for the safety of the schools. 



Why is a school-based program so important? 

According to Professor Denise Gottfredson, a 
University of Maryland criminologist who is among 
the nation’s leading researchers on school crime 
prevention: 

Schools have great potential as a locus for 
crime prevention. They provide regular access 
' to students throughout the developmental 

years, and perhaps the only consistent access 
to large numbers of the most crime-prone 
young children in the early school years; they 
are staffed with individuals paid to help youths 
develop as healthy, happy, productive citizens; 
and the community usually supports schools’ 
efforts to socialize youth. Many of the precur- 
sors of delinquent behavior are school-related 
and therefore likely to be amenable to change 
through school-based interventions.^ 



Preventing crime and promoting civil and law- 
abiding behavior have to be paramount goals of 
educators to ensure both an effective learning envi- 
ronment and the civic development of our youths, 
with which our schools are charged. 
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the Need 
for l%hool-based 
Crime Prevention? 

• Schooling is a central experience in the lives of 
young people. 

• A young person’s interactions in school may 
significantly affect how he or she relates to peers, 
family members or future employees. 

• Classroom disruptions, truancy, violence and 
vandalism can all compromise the efficacy of the 
education experience. 

• School-related variables are among the strongest 
predictors of delinquent behavior in students.’ 

• School is one of the only formal institutions through 
which society can address a wide range of youths 
on youth-focused problems related to crime, including 
substance abuse, youth employment, peer and family 
relations, violent behavior and truancy.'® 



Organizational Frameworks 

School based, student-led crime prevention can take 
place in a curricular, cocurricular, or extra-curricular 
context. Curriculum-based efforts may have their 
origins in virtually any discipline, ranging from health 
to economics, although they most often relate to 
civics, social studies, government or law-related edu- 
cation efforts in middle and high school environ- 
ments. Curricular student-led crime prevention 
programs often take place in the classroom where 
students are given the opportunity to present text 
material, to identify and recruit resource persons to 
share their expertise, and to lead classroom discus- 
sions. 

Though some curricular programs emphasize 
instruction, others encourage students to plan their 
own crime prevention program or projects, usually 
drawn from subjects in the curriculum. These crime 
prevention initiatives, carried out by students, meet 
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the needs of school, neighborhood or community. 
Middle school students may teach elementary 
school children tips on street safety. High school 
students may educate their peers on preventing and 
reporting date rape and sexual assault. Elementary 
school students may v/ork v/ith older residents on a 
neighborhood cleanup. 

Community service and service-learning curricula 
also provide a venue for crime prevention efforts. 

In some schools, for example, community service 
credit is provided for such crime prevention activi- 
ties as patrols or peer mediation centers. 
Cocurricular and extracurricular programs, like cur- 
ricular programs, are sanctioned and supported by a 
school. They may or may not possess the instruc- 
tional features associated v/ith curricular models. 

Cocurricular models take place during school hours 
but are not part of the official school curriculum. 
Student patrols during school hours, a student 



council-organized crime prevention assembly, or 
student development and administration of an 
anonymous crime reporting system are all examples 
of cocurricular activity. 

Extracurricular models take place outside regular 
school hours. Their focus can range v/idely. 
Consider the follov/ing, for example: an after-school 
club may meet regularly and v/ork to prevent drunk 
driving; students may organize and participate in a 
march against crime or attend a candlelight vigil; ele- 
mentary school children may develop a bus safety 
program. 
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Various organizational settings may serve as the 
base for student-led crime prevention activities: 

• A group focusing on an issue, such as 
stopping drunk driving, helping peers in 
crisis, or stopping bullying; 



• A regularly scheduled activity such as 
crime prevention announcements over 
the public address system each morning; 

• Part of an initiative of a school organization 
that has another principal interest such as 
drama, public speaking, art or writing; 

• A leadership project such as a special 
committee of the student council; or 

• A project as part of a regularly scheduled 
class, e.g., health, social studies, business 
or English. 

As with all school activities, it is important that 
crime prevention initiatives have home bases — that 
they be seen and valued as part of the school’s core 
activity. Having an established, recognized position 
provides a sense of identity and a structure for the 
development of leaders, materials and resources. 

Finally, although these programs are connected 
to the school, their activities need not be limited to 
the school campus. Students may extend their 
activities to work on problems shared by the school 
and the neighborhood or to address a community- 
wide problem of concern to students. This exten- 
sion may help students to recognize the links 
between the school and the community. 
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Benefits 
of Student-led 
Crime 
Prevention 

S tudent-led crime prevention benefits the school, 
the students and the larger community. 

Benefits may be immediate, such as making a partic- 
ular location safer, as well as long-term, such as 
making crime prevention a behavioral norm. 

The School: Student-led Crime Prevention Can 

• Reduce student and staff victimization 

• Reduce rule violations as well as law breaking 

• Reduce fear of crime 

• Help establish anti-crime, pro-safety, 
pro-community norms among students 

• Enlist the entire school community 
in helping to "produce" safety 

• Offer multiple levels and avenues for 
participation in school life by diverse 
groups of students 

• Leverage student knowledge of community 
situations and events that could pose a 
danger 

• Promote positive behavior 

• Develop new resources to address 
specific problems or concerns 

• Engage students as active participants in 
the school's safety plan 

• Help to identify issues and concerns 
before they become major problems 

• Develop closer adult-student relationships 

• Provide real-life applications for many 
concepts taught in the classroom 
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The Community: Student-ied Crime Prevention Can 

• Provide a new base for school-community 
links 

• Develop the community’s appreciation 
for the school and its students 

• Decrease the community’s fear of students 

• Provide a positive means through which 
community members may support the 
school's safety and security 

• Develop student leadership skills as a 
community resource 



The Students: Student-led Crime Prevention Can 

• Help students feel safer at school 

• Give students opportunities to make 
decisions that improve their learning 
conditions 

• Help students apply and be recognized 
for talents used in the programs 

• Link instructional content to real-life issues 

• Enable students to learn skills that may 
benefit them as adults 

• Reinforce acceptable student behavior 
through peer expectations and support 

• Give students who fece major crime 
issues outside of school an opportunity 
for positive control and achievement 
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The Six Rs 
of Effective 
Youth Crime Prevention 
Prc^ramming 

I n order to reap the benefits of student-led crime 
prevention, it is important to adhere to the principles 
that underlie effectiveness.These may be stated as the 
six Rs. 




Roles 

Students and adults should have clear and clearly 
understood roles. They must understand how those 
roles support and enh^ce each other. Roles for students 
must be substantive and should include key planning and 
leadership tasks. A school administration’s sanction and 
support are instrumental to the implementation of a suc- 
cessful crime prevention initiative. Students, teachers, par- 
ents, law enforcement officials and the school administra- 
tion all have roles to play in building and sustaining an 
effective student-led crime prevention effort 



Responsibilities 

The responsibilities of youths and adults must be 
well mapped out and youths must perceive that they 
have meaningful levels of responsibility and authority 
(directly or implicitiy). Youths should be responsible for 
reflecting upon and constructively correcting their own 
efforts and the overall project or program. 



Relationships 

Student-led crime prevention is most effective 
when it generates a positive web of relationships 

* between students, between adults, and 
between students and adults; 
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* between people and institutions that can be 
strengthened (e.g., between students and 
police); and 

• between institutions that can be 
strengthened (e.g., between the school 
and the community’s social service network). 



Rewards 

Rewards do not have to be cash. An apprecia- 
tion party with pizza or cake, a certificate or some 
other sincere acknowledgment can suffice. 
Whichever way it is done, youths and adults need 
recognition for their positive efforts. Beyond the 
thanks to each participant, rewards can include the 
results themselves — less fear, safer schools, etc. 

Respect 

Respect is a two-way street Youths must respect 
adults and adults must respect youths, including their 
ideas and their work. Respecting students entails recog- 
nizing their differences, realizing that each child is unique 
and acknowledging each student’s power to contribute. 
British Prime Minister Tony Blair reminded us that 
“Everyone has talent, everyone has something to offer, 
and ... we owe it to every child to unleash their poten- 
tial.” The great Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr, once said, 
“Everyone can be great because everyone can serve.” 

Reaching Out 

Crime prevention activities can link people, places 
and institutions to the common goal of safer schools 
and communities. They can help students connect with 
the neighborhood or larger community. Collaborations 
v/ith those at the local or even state and national levels 
can give students a broader context for their studies 
and lives. Law enforcement officers can share their 
experience, business leaders can provide information 
and resources, national ofganizations can offer training 
and expertise, the prosecutor’s office can provide train- 
ing, community or^nizations can provide support for 
projects, restaurants can provide food for recognition 
events, and teachers and administrators can stay con- 
nected with students throughout these activities. The 
list of potential collaborators is virtually endless. 

SAFE AND DRUG-FREE 
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Putting 
Principles 
into Action 
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H ere are some examples of concrete ways to 
make student-led crime prevention a part of 
the school environment. 

School Administrators Can 

• Set policies through which students can 
exercise leadership 

* Ensure that students are educated about 
crime prevention throughout their 
school experience 

* Set clear rules and expectations about 
student behaviors, with input from students 
themselves 

• Provide resources (space, materials, 
money, adult support) 

* Be accessible to students and listen 
thoughtfully to their needs 

* Create open discussion and establish 
among staff a high level of respect and 
trust for students 

• Gain the trust and respect of students 
especially in light of the need to protect 
anonymity where necessary 

• Place students on school decision-making 
bodies 

* Recognize individual and collective 
achievement 

• Insist that feculty, staff and students treat 
each other with respect, courtesy and 
thoughtfulness 
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Teachers Can 



• Integrate crime prevention concepts and 
activities involving students in the classroom 

• Support and sponsor cocurricular and 
extracurricular activities that emphasize 
student leadership in prevention 

• Set norms for behavior in the classroom 
with help from students 

• Encourage crime reporting 



Students Can 

• Identify crime and disorder problems in 
and around their schools 

• Research prevention strategies to help 
address these problems 

• Design programs and projects to implement 
the strategies 

• Develop prevention education programs 
for peers and others 

• Use artistic, performance and other talents 
to deliver prevention messages 

Parents Can 

• Value and welcome the efforts of students 
implementing crime prevention activities 

• Support student-led crime prevention 
activities 

• Collaborate with students 

• Support the discipline code of the school 

• Provide resources (money, leadership, 
expertise, training) 

• Take an active interest in school; talk 
regularly with teachers and staff; volunteer 
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in a classroom or in after-school activities; 
collaborate parent-teacher organizations 

• Help children learn how to find 
constructive solutions to problems 

• Discourage name-calling and teasing 



The Community Can 

• Provide space, adult support, expertise, 
time, information, training and sometimes 
security 

• Adopt a school and/or sponsor a 
student-led crime prevention activity 

• Help to strengthen links between the 
school and the community 

• Support or sponsor competitions including 
speech, dance, drawing, music and other 
forms of expression focused on crime 
prevention 
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Ten Strategies 
for Students 

(and Examples of Activities) 

1 . Report crime and help to make crime 
reporting a school norm (establish a school 
reporting system). 

2. Help other students with problems (set up 
a hotline, develop a peer counseling program). 

3. Keep the campus physically safe (establish 
youth patrols or identify problem areas 
that need attention to the administration). 

4. Incorporate crime prevention into existing 
school clubs or activities (place in such 
organizations as student council, drama 
club, art club). 

5. Set consequences for violation of school 
rules or laws (establish a teen court, work 
to give students a voice in codes of conduct 
and disciplinary procedures). 

6 . Help resolve confiia fairly and without violence 
(establish peer mediation programs, provide 
conflict mediation/resolution training for all 
students). 

7. Unify the student body by respecting 
differences and working together (hold 
town meetings to ensure that everyone’s 
voice is heard, survey students to ensure 
their concerns are being met). 

8. Educate peers and younger youths about 
prevention issues (establish a cross-age 
teaching program, encourage the use of 
cross-age teaching through existing school 
institutions, develop education programs 
for peers). 

9. Partner with adults to conduct projects 
(provide presentations). 

10 . Use problem-solving teams (respond to 
specific problems, e.g., vandalism in the locker 
room, tension among student groups). 
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Getting' 
Under Way 



T here is no single formula for all the ways that 
student-led crime prevention can be brought 
into your school. This section highlights the consid- 
erations that apply especially to implementing a stu- 
dent-led crime prevention program and is supple- 
mented by the resources on pages 33 through 36. 

Assess the Opportunities 

Look at conditions in and around your school that 
might offer opportunities for student-led crime pre- 
vention. 

• What kinds of crime prevention 
problems do you and the students see? 

• What crime-related issues generate fear 
or concern among students, teachers or 
staff? 

• What student-led activities are 
already in place in your school? 

* What neighborhood problems or situations 
affect students and staff? 

• What kind of support exists from the 
school system? What kind of opposition? 

• What kinds of student interest and concern 
are there with respect to crime? 

• What signs suggest that students may be 
prepared to take action on crime-related 
problems? 

Identify Adult Allies in the School and 
Community 

Even with the multitude of benefits offered by 
student-led crime prevention, v4ien bringing a new 
concept into a school, students can use all the adult 
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support they can get. Adults should be utilized as 
program and project sponsors, and they should be 
available for students to tap into their relevant 
expertise. Consider reaching out to: 

• School administrators, teachers and 
other faculty 

• Local law enforcement chiefs and officers 

• Community-based organizations, including 
faith-based organizations 

• Health, maintenance and security staff 

• Victim assistance agencies 

• The local Chamber of Commerce 

• Youth-serving organizations 



Select a Starting Framework 

You may decide to change the program’s frame- 
work as your school gains experience, but it is nec- 
essary to start somewhere. 



There are four structural aspects of selection to 
consider: 



Position: 



Base: 



Scope: 



• curricular 

• cocurricular 

• extracurricular 

• all students 

• student leadership 

• new student organization 

• individual projects 

• long-term programs 



Sponsorship: • single sponsor 

* multiple sponsors 
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Recruit Local Resources 



Student-led crime prevention activity can bene- 
fit from adult support, especially if that support can 
help students succeed. Often overlooked but valu- 
able local resources include, but are not limited to: 

• School security staff 

• School resource officers 

• School health staff 

• Parents 

• Local crime prevention officers 

• Guidance counselors 

• Probation officers 

• Students from other schools 



A major local resource, nationally generated, is 
the U.S. Department of Education's Office of Safe 
and Drug-Free Schools and the funds that it makes 
available to local schools. Other locally accessible 
national resources include: 

• Web sites that are invaluable 
and getting better 

• Conferences, especially those that 
involve both youth and adults 

• National organizations that work with 
youths and/or focus on crime prevention 

• The organizations listed in the resource 
section of this document 



Permissions, Limitations and Liabilities 

It is necessary to review and secure permission 
or approval from school system personnel for stu- 
dent-led crime prevention activities. Parental per- 
mission may be required either as a general policy 
or for specific (usually off-site) activities. 
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Limitations on the program may be needed or 
desired for one or more reasons: 

• Student safety: students should never be 
put into a position where they will have 
to confront or detain suspected criminals, 
whether those suspects are fellow students 
or strangers to the campus. This must 
be left to trained adults, preferably to 
law enforcement officials. 

* Lack of training: student projects or 
programs should not put young people 
in the position of providing services that 
they are not qualified to offer. Counseling 
of victims, mediation of disputes and 
counseling of peers are examples of 
work for which special training is needed. 

• School policies: these may restrict when 
and where students may carry out projects 
in which students may take part, or what 
school resources may be used. 

* Liability: liability issues have not been a 
problem in well-designed programs and 
projects where appropriate supervision 
is provided that is also consonant with 
student leadership. 
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Goals, Objectives and Evaluation 



I 



Regardless of the project or program structure, 
both the school program and programs or projects 
designed by students should have a goal or goals. 
Each goal should have clear, measurable objectives. 
The objectives form a framework for a simple but 
useful evaluation of the activity. Taking on these 
tasks offers an excellent opportunity for students to 
learn effective management techniques. 

Training and Technical Assistance 

Crime prevention information and skills are 
vital to effective student-led efforts. The local 
police department or sheriff’s office is the strongest 
partner in your community both for training and for 
referrals to other training resources. However, it is 
important to tap into other resources such as vic- 
tim service agencies, community mediation services, 
local prosecutors’ offices, social services providers, 
school security staff and those who can teach public 
speaking and other skills. 
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Challenges 
to Implementing 
Student-led Crime 
Prevention 

Breaking the Ice 

T he first students to engage in crime prevention 
may need extra support for their efforts. They 
may have an idea for a prevention project but be 
reluctant to undertake it; they may have the desire 
to fix a problem, but lack the training, skills or 
resources to do so. Here are a few strategies for 
helping to build a foundation for future leaders: 

• Provide youths crime prevention 
examples from elsewhere for inspiration. 

■ Send students and their adult advisers 
outside their usual environment for a 
planning retreat or a relevant conference, 
which can break the ice as well as build 
enthusiasm. 

■ Encourage students to select initial 
activities that are realistic and visible. 

• Provide youths leadership training and/or 
crime prevention training. 




Finding and Enlisting the Right Champion 

Fostering student-led crime prevention does 
not imply reduced adult commitment or energy for 
school safety. Rather, it means more adult attention 
to working with youths and their issues. Finding the 
right adult champion who understands the potential 
of the program and the commitment it requires can 
spell the difference between a successful and an 
unsuccessful program. 

An adult champion must believe in the value of 
youths’ contributions, must be able to share enough 
authority and decision-making power for youths to 
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exercise real influence, must have the character and 
communication skills to be a role model, and must 
be willing to take the time to make the extra effort 
needed to support the program, including acquiring 
crime prevention skills and resources if needed. An 
adult sponsor may need release time from class- 
room responsibilities, opportunities to learn more 
about prevention, or less tangible forms of support 
such as continued encouragement and validation. 



Sustaining the Prevention Effort 

There is an ever-present need to sustain and 
advance the efforts driven by those who lead the 
prevention effort. for a very limited time. Here are 
a few suggestions to accomplish this. 

• Consider continuing your crime 
prevention organization with an adult 
champion, someone who is recognized 
and valued by the administration and 
students alike and who has a proven 
record of success. 

• Provide opportunities for ongoing peer 
recruitment and encourage continued 
promotion of activities. 

• Ensure that incoming teachers and 
administrative staff know about the 
program’s value. 

• Nurture constant expectations (e.g., the 
tradition of student patrols, alcohol-free 
prom parties, crime prevention awareness 
weeks, etc.) but provide sufficient flexibility 
for students to direct the program. 

• Continually and consistently educate all 
students about crime prevention so that 
the entire student body recognizes its 
value and values the students who lead it. 



Not Enough Resources 

Student-led crime prevention initiatives cost 
surprisingly little. Prevention is principally about 
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changing the way people think and act, such that 
activities are usually more human-resource driven 
than money driven. 

Raising the resources to meet your program’s 
needs requires creativity, persistence and a firm 
belief in the mission of the program as well as its 
potential to create real change. 

• Involve students in the planning and 
development of your program. Doing so 
will help to motivate them to raise 
whatever resources are necessary. 

• Develop a clear and compelling vision 
that states why the project should be done. 

Reaching Younger Students 

Do not overlook the potential for crime pre- 
vention initiatives by elementary school students. 
They can do a lot. Bus and hallway patrols can help 
maintain order. Peer mediators can help settle dis- 
putes before they become fights. Skits and role- 
plays can educate peers. Involving elementary 
school students requires careful planning and addi- 
tional guidance. Here are a few things to keep in 
mind: 

• Motivation in this age group is strong. 
Often, they will have specific concerns 
for their safety as well as ideas about 
how to deal with those concerns. Tap 
those resources. 

• An adult-led, age-appropriate schoolwide 
prevention education program can be a 
good way to introduce the concepts and 
practices of prevention. 

• Planning carefully what students can do 
and providing good guidance about 
school priorities and crime reporting will 
help younger children act within the lim- 
its of their capacities and power. 
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Model 
Approaches 
to Student-led 



Crime Prevention 



S tudent-led crime prevention programs vary a 
great deal with respect to the age of the stu- 
dents involved, the comprehensiveness and the 
approaches that they take. It is important to recog- 
nize however that anyone or any group can work to 
address crime concerns in the school and commu- 
nity. Key Club members might work to refine the 
disciplinary code; the community service club may 
reach out to teach younger children about safety; a 
group of students may simply get together and 
work with the feculty to reduce school vandalism; 
an individual student may produce and distribute 
brochures linking students to valuable community 
resources. 

Here are brief descriptions of school-based, 
student-led crime prevention programs from 
around the country. These programs share proven 
records of effectiveness, innovation and a commit- 
ment to the development of positive social skills. 



Youth Crime Watch of America (YCWA) 

Youth Crime Watch of America (YCWA) has 
more than 1 ,200 school sites in 35 U.S. states, the 
District of Columbia, Guam and Brazil. The pro- 
gram, active in primary and secondary schools (ages 
five to 1 8), seeks to bring together youths of all 
backgrounds to identify and correct problems 
unique to their schools and communities. The 
YCWA program aims to build positive values, good 
citizenship and self-esteem and empowers youths to 
take an active leadership role in addressing the 
problems around them. 

YCWA assists students in developing youth-led 
programs through nine components; Crime 
Reporting; Youth Patrols; Drug, Violence, and Crime 
Prevention Education; Bus Safety; Mentoring: 
Conflict Resolution: Mediation; Peer and Cross-Age 
Teaching; and Action Projects. These nine compo- 
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nents overlap, are linked and provide a framework 
for structuring a youth-led crime prevention initia- 
tive within a school or community in which the 
youths can take ownership of their own program. A 
core group of students, usually five to 15 in number, 
direct the program with guidance from an adult 
advisor. 

Many program sites have shown great success. 
For example, crime dropped a reported 40.5 per- 
cent in Youth Crime Watch’s first year at Braddock 
High School in Dade County, Florida (the largest 
school in Florida, with over 5,000 students). 

Between 1 994 and 1 997 the number of incidents of 
disruptive behavior dropped by 38 percent, nar- 
cotics possession dropped 3 1 percent, and the num- 
ber of fights declined by 39 percent.' YCW also 
produces positive outcomes related to delinquency 
prevention, safer schools and healthy social develop- 
ment. A third-party evaluation ofYouth Crime 
Watch in 1 5 Florida middle and high schools in the 
spring of 2000 found that an overwhelming majority 
of the students surveyed felt that YCW was mostly 
or totally run by the students; well over half of the 
surveyed students reported an above average or 
extremely close relationship with other YCW mem- 
bers; 1 00 percent reported that they made new 
friends as a result ofYCW; 92 percent reported 
thatYCW members totally or mostly look out for 
one another; and nine out of 10 felt thatYCW 
helped improve student relationships with police 
officers.^ 



Students Against Violence Everywhere 
(S.A.V.E.) 

In 1 989 a high school student in North Carolina 
was shot and killed while breaking up a fight at a 
Friday night party. His classmates responded by 
forming Students Against Violence Everywhere 
(S.A.V.E.). Since then, S.A.V.E. has spread to locations 
across the United States and abroad. As of 2000, 
there were 957 local S.A.V.E. chapters in 35 states 
and Canada, with more than 89,000 registered 
S.A.V.E. members. 

S.A.V.E. is a club-based program in middle and 
high schools. At the elementary school level, 
S.A.V.E. lessons are taught in the classroom. 
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Students who are responsible for the scope and 
focus of the program direct each school chapter. 
While features vary from chapter to chapter, the 
key to the program is that it is student initiated and 
student run. S.A.V. E. members work to stop vio- 
lence before it starts through the promotion of 
non-violence in the school and community. 

Chapter meetings revolve around educating 
students about violence, its causes and its conse- 
quences. They learn about alternatives to violence 
and practice what they learn through school and 
community service projects. As they participate in 
S.A.V.E. activities, students learn conflict manage- 
ment and mediation skills and the virtues of good 
citizenship, civility and nonviolence. 



i Teens, Crime, and the Community (TCC) 

TCC, a collaborative effort of the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, the 
National Crime Prevention Council and Street Law, 
has grown since 1 987 into a large-scale effort lever- 
aging state and local partnerships toward making 
. I teens safer and giving them a positive stake in their 

communities. As of 1999, half a million youths in 
more than 40 states have participated in TCC. As 
\ of 1999, 73 percent of the TCC programs were in 

schools, 14 percent were in juvenile justice settings 
and the remaining 1 3 percent were in community- 
based sites. 

I 

The TCC model combines education and action 
to reduce teen victimization and seeks to engage 
the strengths of young people, educating them and 
providing the opportunity for them to serve their 
communities. One cornerstone of the TCC pro- 
gram is the TCC curriculum used in grades 6 
through 12. The TCC curriculum, which can be 
used independently or infused into such courses as 
I law-related education, civics, social studies, health or 

contemporary issues, focuses on building under- 
standing of crime, crime prevention, victimization, 
specific crime prevention strategies and juvenile jus- 
tice issues. 

In one of several independent evaluations, 
researchers compared TCC program students and 
control students in pre-post-test evaluations in 1 0 
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Iowa schools. The evaluators concluded thatTCC 
appeared to have an impact on students’ belief in 
ethical rules, associations with delinquent peers, 
self-reported delinquency and altruism. Results also 
indicated that students in the program group 
demonstrated an increased belief in the need for 
laws. A 1 997 study demonstrated that the increase 
in social responsibility of participating students was 
statistically significant in five of the seven categories, 
compared with a control group.^ 



SADD (Students Against Destructive 
Decisions/Students Against Driving Drunk) 

Students Against Destructive Decisions was 
founded as Students Against Driving Drunk in 1981 
by students atWayland High School, in Wayland, 
Mass., after two high school hockey players were 
killed in separate alcohol-related car crashes one 
week apart. The core of SADD, then and now, is 
the Contract for Life in which students pledge to 
make responsible decisions and avoid the perils of 
drunk driving. SADD is a chapter-based, youth-led 
prevention model with about 10,000 chapters in 
middle schools, high schools and colleges represent- 
ing five million students in all 50 states. SADD chap- 
ter members engage in school and community activ- 
ities and campaigns responsive to the needs of their 
particular locations. Projects may include peer-led 
classes and theme-focused forums, teen workshops, 
conferences, rallies, prevention education, leadership 
training or awareness-raising activities. SADD 
reports that independent studies show that stu- 
dents in schools with an established SADD chapter 
are more aware and informed about the risks of 
underage drinking, other drug use and impaired 
driving than those in schools without SADD. 
Students in schools with a SADD chapter are more 
likely to hold attitudes reflecting positive reasons 
not to use alcohol. 

Originally, the mission of the SADD chapter 
was to help young people say no to drinking and 
driving. In 1 997, that mission expanded, with the 
acronym SADD now representing Students Against 
Destructive Decisions. SADD continues to endorse 
a firm “no use” message about alcohol and other 
drugs, and its signature product, the Contract for 
Life, has expanded to include communication 
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between young people and adult caregivers on 
important issues. With its expanded focus, SADD 
now highlights prevention of all destructive behav- 
iors and attitudes young people face, including 
underage drinking, substance abuse, impaired driv- 
ing, violence and suicide. 



Resoiirce List 



T his resource list provides the reader with exam- 
ples of the types of programs that exist in stu- 
dent-led prevention. This information is current as of 
summer 2002. Selection of these programs does not 
indicate an endorsement by the Department of 
Education. The Department is interested in identify- 
ing other student-led crime prevention programs. 
Please contact Connie A. Deshpande, program offi- 
cer, Office of Safe and Drug-Free Schools, if you have 
information regarding other resources. 

Boys and Giris Clubs of America 

1 230 West Peachtree Street, NW 
Atlanta, GA 30309 
Phone: (404) 487-5700 
Web: www.bgca.org 

Center for the Prevention 
of School Violence 

4 1 0 South Salisbury Street 
Raleigh, NC 27699 
Phone: (800) 299-6054 
Web: vy^vm.cpsv.org 

Community Boards 

3 1 30 24th Street 

San Francisco, CA 94110 

Phone: (415) 920-3820 

Web: vy^vm.communityboards.org 

Crime Stoppers International, Inc. 

(For information about Scholastic Crime Stoppers) 
Contact Larry Wieda 
4441 Prairie Trail Drive 
Loveland, CO 80537 

Phone: (303) 441-3327 or (800) 245-0009 
Web: vy^vm.c-s-i.org 
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Educational Resources information Center (ERIC) 
National Library of Education 
U.S. Department of Education 

2277 Research Blvd. 

Rockville, MD 20850 
Phone: (800) LET-ERIC 
Web: vw/w.eric.ed.gov 

Mothers Against Violence in America 
Students Against Violence Everywhere 

1 05 1 4th Avenue, Suite 2A 
Seattle, WA 98122 
Phone: (800) 897-7697 
Web: www.mavia.org 

National Association of 
Elementary School Principals 

1615 Duke Street 

Alexandria, VA 223 1 4 

Phone: (800) 386-2377 or (703) 684-3345 

Web: www.naesp.org 

National Association of 
Secondary School Principals 

1 904 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 20191 
Phone: (703) 860-0200 
Web: www.nassp.org 

National Criminal Justice 
Reference Service (NCJRS) 

P.O. Box 6000 

Rockville, MD 20849-6000 

Phone: (800) 851-3420 or (301) 519-5500 

Web: www.ncjrs.org 

National Crime Prevention Council 

1000 Connecticut Avenue, N.W, 13th Floor 
Washington, DC 20036 
Phone: (202) 466-6272 
Web: www.ncpc.org 

National School Boards Association 

1 680 Duke Street 
Alexandria, VA 223 1 4 
Phone: (703) 683-7590 
Web: www.nsba.org 
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National School Safety Center 

1 4 1 Duesenberg Drive, Suite 1 1 
Westlake Village, CA 9 1 362 
Phone: (805) 373-9977 
Web: www.nsscl.org 

National Youth Leadership Council 
1667 Snelling Avenue North 
St. Paul, MN 55108 
Phone: (651) 631-3672 
Web: wvm.nylc.org 

National Center for Victims of Crime 
2000 M Street NW, Suite 480 
Washington, DC 20036 
Phone: (202) 467-8700 
Web: wvm.ncvc.org 

National Organization for Victim Assistance 

1730 Park Road NW 

Washington DC 20010 

Phone: (202) 232-6682 

Web: wvm.try-nova.org 

Office of Juvenile Justice 

and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) 

8 1 0 Seventh Street, NW 
Washington, DC 2053 1 
Phone: (202) 307-5911 
Web: wvm.ojjdp.ncjrs.org 

PSinnovations, Inc. (student problem solving) 

Attn: H. Craig Huneycutt 

1 64 Shipyard Point Road 

Mooresville, NC 28117 

Phone: (704) 663-5250 or (704) 363-0401 

Web: wvm.psinnovations.com 

Students Against Destructive Decisions 
Box 800 

Marlboro, MA 0 1 752 
Phone: (877) SADD-INC 
Web: wvm.saddonline.com 

Students Against Violence Everywhere 
(S.A.V.E.) 

322 Chapanoke Rd. #1 10 
Raleigh, NC 27603 
Phone: (800) 299-6054 
Web: wvm.nationalsave.org 
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Street Law, Inc. 

1 600 K Street, NW, Suite 602 
Washington, DC 20006 
Phone: (202) 293-0088 
Web: www.streetlaw.org 

U.S. Department of Education 
Office of Safe and Drug-Free Schools 

400 Maryland Avenue, SW 
Washington, DC 20202 
Phone: (800) USA-LEARN 
Web: www.ed.gov/ofFices/OESE/SDFS/ 

Youth Crime Watch of America 

9200 South Dadeland Blvd., Suite 4 1 7 
Miami, FL 33156 
Phone: (305) 670-2409 
Web: www.ycwa.org 

Youth Resources of Southwestern Indiana 

3540 N. First Avenue 
Evansville, IN 477 1 0 
Phone: (812) 421-0030 

Web: www.youthresources.net 

Youth Service America 

1101 1 5th Street, Suite 200 
Washington, DC 20005 
Phone: (202) 296-2992 
Web: www.ysa.org 
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